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How Can We Stop Rising Prices Now? 


Announcer: 

To welcome America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air to Albu- 
querque, here is the Honorable 
Thomas J. Mabry, Governor of 
New Mexico. Governor Mabry. 
Applause.) 

Governor Mabry: 

Good evening, friends. I am 
lappy to welcome America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air to our Land 
9 Enchantment, which, you know, 
s the State of New Mexico. We 
x New Mexico believe in the 
undamental principles represented 
4 America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air. We have watched it in oper- 
ition for more than twelve years 
iow. As one of the newest states 
© be admitted to the Union, we 
lieve deeply in the principles of 
he early New England Town 
Meeting as a means of keeping 
uit democracy strong and great. 

We're proud to have on to- 
uight’s program our own Clinton 
». Anderson of New Mexico, the 


distinguished Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I’m now happy to present 
the President of Town Hall, New 
York, and moderator and founder 
of America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. 
Mr. Denny. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors, and 
our heartiest thanks to Governor 
Mabry for this fine welcome on 
our return to New Mexico. Here 
in the home town of the Secretary 
of Agriculture is a most appro- 
priate place to discuss this subject 
which is on the lips of millions 
of Americans, “How Can We Stop 
Rising Prices?” I’m sure that the 
Secretary will get his full share of 
questions tonight from this Albu- 
querque audience, assembled by 
Station KOAT, the service clubs 
of this city, and the Albuquerque 
Forum. 

Now you don’t have to be an 
economist to understand tonight’s 
discussion. Every housewife knows 


that food prices have skyrocketed 
during the past year, and every 
businessman and laborer knows 
that his dollar continues to buy 
less and less of everything—except 
perhaps automobile tires. 

Everybody is looking for a 
scapegoat and very few of us ap- 
pear willing to consider what part 
our own acts play in pushing 
prices upward and thereby lower- 
ing the value of our dollar. 

Does the housewife, for in- 
stance, who pays a dollar a pound 
for butter, realize that she is con- 
tributing to inflation? 

Does a man who buys several 
hundred dollars above the estab- 
lished price of a new car in the 
used car market realize that he 
is helping to decrease the value 
of every dollar in his own pocket 
as well as ours? 

Does the businessman, or cor- 
poration, who is deliberately hold- 
ing back production to ensure im- 
mediate short-time profits realize 
that he is contributing in a big 
way to an economic ‘‘bust’’? 

Do those who speculate in the 
Nation’s food and grain markets 
really consider that they are bene- 
factors of the human race? 

When labor demands excessive 
wages for less work, where does 
it think it’s heading? 

And what do special interest 
pressure groups think they’re ac- 
complishing by forcing govern- 
ment to give them special conces- 
sions out of public funds? 


Those things simply don’t 
sense. If we're going to m 
our free competitive enterpif 


to some hard, cold facts aki 
ourselves, and do some yf 
straight thinking tonight and ey 
night. So that’s why your T¢ 


of Agriculture the Mayor | 
Minneapolis, a leading indust 
ist of the Southwest, and a |} 


this urgent question. So, let’s If 
first from the young, vigor} 
and popular Mayor of Mit} 
apolis, a former professor of | } 
litical science at the Unived 
of Minnesota, Mr. Hubert |} 
Humphrey. Mr. Humphrey. 
plause.) 


Mayor Humphrey: 


The time is long overdue }}} 
plain, honest talk on this maj 
of rising prices. We know }} 
that the economic dislocation | 
came with ten years of depresyp 
and five years of total war ||} 
not be solved by partisan poli} 
promises and expensive publ} 
by special interest groups. _ ||} 


We are in trouble. Every iif 
nessman, every labor leader, e}}} 
citizen knows that it is high |} 
we start preparing honest ans}jf 
and proposing a program. 

It was impossible to reco 
a nation geared for total waif 
a nation producing for peace wil 


out some sort of orderly direction, 
but instead controls on wages 
were removed, OPA was abolished, 
the excess profits tax was repealed, 
restrictions on installment buying 
and consumer credit were done 
away with, and restrictions on 
commercial building were relaxed. 


This was the program of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and it was adopted by the 
Republican - dominated Congress, 
so here we are tonight asking our- 
selves again, “How Can We Stop 
Rising Prices Now?” 


The result of this policy is in 
the daily headlines, you feel it in 
your pocketbook, ruinous inflation 
is on the way, prices have in- 
creased during the past year nearly 
four times as much as during the 
days of government control. 


Net corporation profits have 
skyrocketed from $8,900,000,000 
in 1945 to $17,400,000,000 in 
1947. At the same time weekly 
Wages in terms of purchasing 
Power have declined between four 
and five per cent. 

This inflation is not only doing 
us great damage here at home, 
but it is crippling our efforts to 
Catry out a democratic foreign 
policy abroad. 

I say, therefore, that the Con- 
gress should be reconvened at 
Once to meet its domestic and its 
foreign responsibilities. Its first 
move should be to freeze prices, 
te-establish price control, and pre- 


vent prices from rising any 
further. 
I know — we love freedom. 


Surely, we love our economic free- 
dom, but we must recognize that 
there are even greater dangers 
along the road that we are now 
traveling. 


The hard truth is that we face 
a period of industrial strife, inter- 
national chaos, and ultimate de- 
pression if prices continue to go 
up, and up, and up. Price control, 
however, is only part of the an- 
swet. We must utilize every pos- 
sible means to increase production. 


Both labor and business must 
forget their economics of scarcity 
and come to realize that we are 
living in a new day of tremendous 
demand for goods and services. 
The production bottlenecks must 
be broken, most especially the 
steel bottleneck. Now, I hope that 
Mr. Fairless and his associates of 
the steel industry will listen to the 
remarks of Secretary Anderson on 
this subject. 

There is a desperate need for 
steel throughout the world, and an 
expanded steel industry is abso- 
lutely essential to an expanding 
American economy. Yet steel in- 
sists that this demand is only tem- 
porary and refuses to expand its 
capacity. I say that Government 
must step in and force steel plant 
expansion by guaranteeing a main- 
tenance of demand or by doing 
the job itself. . 

But we must do more than con- 


trol prices and expand production. 
We must eliminate waste and con- 
serve food and clothing. A pro- 
gram of food conservation and 
voluntary rationing should be in- 
stituted without delay and or- 
ganized to reach every family in 
the Nation. 


Clothing conservation—say, I'll 
say we need it. Take, for example, 
the new dress styles for women. 
Textiles are one of our critical 
shortages, yet the stylemasters not 
only add six inches to the hemline, 
but they force your wife and mine 
to discard a vast portion of their 
wardrobes and, mind you, this 
happens just after we purchased 
many pairs of nylons at which we 
thought we were going to have a 
good chance to take a look. 
(Laughter.) 


In addition, we must stand pat 
on. taxes, because taxes do subtract 
from the total amount available 
for spending. 


We should attempt to delay 
commercial capital investment in 
nonproductive facilities. 


We should undertake an exten- 
sive nation-wide savings campaign 
on the scale pursued during the 
war. 

Furthermore, speculating in food 
commodities must be stopped. 
Profiteering through food specu- 
lation is not only economic mad- 
ness, but downright immoral when 
millions are starving. If the Gov- 
ernment does not have adequate 


powers to stop speculation, it 


We must continue — even'li 
crease—our aid to other natid}. 
but in view of the price situa | 
we must wisely plan our purchs 
of food for shipment abroad |}f 
should choke back such exports 
are not essential for economic} 
habilitation. At the same timesE 
should do everything to enlde 
cur imports. 

The first job, of course, is 
stop rising prices from going |}h 
higher. Prices are already too hy} 
We've already had too muchi}} 
flation. We know that this |}] 
not last, that the bubble is Day 
to burst. This means that we mip 
find a way to bring prices dd 
in a manner that will not pro 
a rout. I think Congress she 
set up a price adjustment 
with appropriate powers to do 
job. 

Now, there is my answer: | 

Stop rising prices the way 


ling prices. 

Break the bottlenecks | 
duction by direct governr i 
action if need be. 

Stop wasting food. 

Stop speculation in food. 

Stand pat on taxes. 

Encourage setae 


take the steps to protect us agdl ; 
a slump. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mayor Humphrey 
of Minneapolis. Now, let’s hear 
from a distinguished Republican 
Representative in Congress from 
the State of Nebraska, a member 
of the House Banking Committee, 
the Honorable Howard H. Buffett. 
Congressman Buffett. (Applause.) 


Congressman Buffett: 


As youngsters most of us had a 
lot of fun eating green apples only 
to wind up some hours later with 
a terrific stomach-ache. As a peo- 
ple today, we are now getting the 
fising prices that likewise must 
follow a prolonged diet of govern- 
ment spending. 

Mr. Humphrey doesn’t go back 
far enough. Back in 1933, we 
Started munching the green apples 
of inflation. The President deter- 
mined he was going to raise prices 
One way or another. So we went 
off the gold standard, primed the 
pump with WPA spending, and 
Started experimenting with print- 
ing press money. Those first bites 
of inflation seemed to cause us no 
trouble. In fact, they tasted fine. 
Then the war came along and we 
Teally went to enjoying inflation’s 
gteen apples in a big way, with 
war spending, double wages, prof- 
iteering, lend lease handouts, and 
all that. 

Still we didn’t get the payoff 
stomach-ache in rising prices. Why 
mot? Because we were using a 
Strong wartime narcotic — _ the 


OPA. That deadened the painful 
rise in prices that always follows 
an outpouring of printing press 
money. 

As the war ended we stuffed 
ourselves still further—UNRRA, 
Lend Lease, the British Loan, and 
our far-flung military ventures all 
dipped into our pocketbooks, 
With our own money, these ex- 
ports have bid up prices of food, 
autos, and almost everything else. 

On top of an already full 
stomach of inflation, these hand- 
outs have now brought on the 
severe pains of spiraling prices. 

This comparison has this weak- 
ness. The inflationary poison now 
in our economic system is infinitely 
more dangerous than any illustra- 
tion can portray. 

Well, you ask, what can we do? 

Mayor Humphrey proposes that 
we go back to that economic nar- 
cotic—the OPA. However, that 
drug could only operate as a 
painkiller while our condition be- 
came worse. Instead, we must get 
at the real cause of our distress. 
Curative medicine gets at causes. 
Sound economics follow the same 
rule. 

The cause of inflation and high 
prices can be simply stated as too 
much money compared with the 
amount of available goods. Even 


Secretary Anderson will agree 
with me on this point. 
Who created all this excess 


money? It was the Government 
itself. Now, the same Government 


seeks to cover up. its: guilt by hol- 
lering, “Stop, thief,” when prices 
run away. 

Dare we let ourselves be fooled 
by this clever attempt to shift the 
blame? No! Every disastrous price 
rise in history—including German 
marks after World War I and the 
present inflation in China — has 
been caused by the Government is- 
suing too many bonds and too 
much money. 

Fortunately, we are still a strong 
-and productive people, so we can 
probably still prevent rising prices 
from overwhelming us. To do so, 
we must quickly get at their true 
cause. We must not get side- 
tracked on business or labor witch 
hunts. 


Here are some constructive pro- 
posals: On the food price front, 
Secretary Anderson, exports of 
grain should end until the out- 
come of our corn crop is deter- 
mined. Ail exports on credit or 
public handouts to communistic 
lands or nations experimenting 
with nonviolent communism 
should be suspended. If foreign 
nations want socialism, that’s their 
privilege, but its cost should not 
be tacked on our grocery bill, Mr. 
Humphrey. 

Also, the Administration must 
stop playing “dog in the manger” 
on cutting expenses and cutting 
taxes. Tax reduction will leave in 
your paycheck more dollars to pay 
your grocery bill. 


Moreover, an about-face in 


Washington in favor of econom} 
would stimulate production in al} 
lines. In those cases where bus} 
ness or labor are accelerating priqi| 
rises by profiteering or outlandisy) 
wages, vigorous policing frorf 
within their own ranks is imperé 
tive. Time prevents detailing othe 
basic correctives, like the restord 
tion of the gold standard and cor}, 
traction of bank credit. All 
available time-tested brakes agains) 
money inflation should be use|) 
immediately. 1) 

Finally, let me point out tha) 


a quick or easy solution to thi 


by the natural law of supply a 
demand, However, our manage) 
currency, huge debt, and gigan 
spending experiments since 19 i 
have upset the normal solution | 
this problem. Now this problei} 
has been brought to a head by ej} 
ports. The American people aif) 
only 614 per cent of the world} 
population. They cannot carry th 
burdens of the world indefinite} 
without tragedy at home. Toda M. 
rising prices are the proof of tl} 


pudding. (Applause.) 


Be 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Congressman Buffet), 
Well, Mr. Secretary, the Congresj 
man has laid a heavy responsibili 


Perhaps you don’t want to tack 
all of his points, but I know th} 
our listeners and the Nation woul 


question, “How Can We Stop Ris- 
ing Prices?” We are happy to 
welcome to Town Meeting the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Hon- 
orable Clinton P. Anderson. Sec- 
retary Anderson. (Applause.) 


Secretary Anderson: 

Mr. Denny, I’m surprised to 
hear Congressman Buffett talk 
about stomach-ache caused by eat- 
ing too many green apples in 
1933. I suppose those are the green 
apples the veterans sold on the 
Street corners during a previous 
Republican Administration. (Ap- 
plause.) 

One sure way to stop rising 
Pfices is production and more pro- 
duction. As long as acute shortages 
exist and buyers have the money 
with which to buy in a free 
market, high prices are inevitable. 
But as production comes up to 
demand, the selling competition 
begins and the way is paved for 
price adjustments. What experi- 
ence I have had convinces me that 
Only abundant production gets the 
job done. 

Congress could be called back 
into session as Mayor Humphrey 
suggests, but I don’t forget that 
six months after the original price 
control act was passed, only 5 per 
cent of the value of all commodi- 
ties was under control. 

I don’t forget that every time 
that act came up for extension it 
took six months to get an exten- 
ion passed and after the war 
nded, every time Congress acted, 


* 


price control was further crippled. 

I don’t forget that when bread 
rationing was proposed, when 
OPA boards were actually in 
existence all over the country, with 
machinery ready to move at once, 
it was estimated it would take 100 
days to put in the rationing pro- 
gram. Now with OPA out of 
existence, it would take three to 
four months to set up an organi- 
zation. Woluntary rationing, yes, 
but to call back the same Congress 
that sought the end of all controls 
except rent, would be futile un- 
less food prices keep mounting for 
a few more weeks and public sentt- 
ment reaches the boiling point. 

So that’s why I say that produc- 
tion is the only way to bring prices 
down. Can we find some ex- 
amples to show that abundant 
production is the most effective 
weapon against high prices? First 
of all, take wheat. 

As high as wheat is today, where 
would our domestic prices go in 
the face of present world short- 
ages if our 1947 crop had been 
at the °36-’45 average of 890,000,- 
000 bushels? Instead our farmers 
have given us in 1947 a wheat crop 
of 1,408,000,000 bushels—58 per 
cent over the ten-year average. 

We can’t ship abroad enough 
from that abundance to bring us 
down to the level of our pre-war 
consumption of wheat. We will 
consume about half our record 
wheat crop for food, feed, and 
seed. That will leave 650,000,000 


bushels. We might ship 350,- 
000,000 bushels abroad. The re- 
maining 300,000,000 bushels will 
save us from continued soaring 
prices. 

Wheat speculators should take 
a look at what happened to the 
raisin and prune market when the 
export demand stopped. The 1946 
farm price on raisins was $312, 
and on dried prunes, $266 a ton. 
That’s last year. Today, due to 
the heavy carry over and big pro- 
duction, growers would be tickled 
to get half that price. 

Let’s take a look at a product 
where determination of man in- 
creased the output. We find an 
example in coconut oil, a com- 
modity related to our supply of 
fats. We would have had out- 
landishly high prices and an acute 
world shortage of fats and oils 
today if it were not for the fact 
that the United States took the 
initiative and the risk to expand 
production not only at home but 
also in the Philippines. 

Through incentives to farmers, 
we in the United States have been 
able to increase our production of 
vegetable fats to a point where, 
during the war, we became the 
world’s leading exporter of fats 
and oils instead of being a major 
importer as in pre-war. 

The United States undertook to 
revive copra production in the 
Philippines. In 1946, copra pro- 
duction climbed to an annual rate 
of nearly 800,000 tons compared 


10 


to 100,000 tons the year befor¢ 
This year the rate is 1,000,00} 
tons and exceeds the pre-war ari) 
nual production. As a_ resulil) 
copra prices are now about |} 
fourth lower than they were abouj) 
a year ago. | 

The world’s fats and oils suppl) 
situation has eased greatly due ty) 
increased production and alo | 
with it we find prices of fats a 
cils lower now than they were |} 
year ago. That’s the only sus} 
way to combat rising prices. 


I hope that record in cocony 
oil production becomes a challeng . 
to industry within the Unite 
States. Many of our basic co 
modities govern or greatly infly) 
ence the prices of other con} 
modities. 


Coal price increases have pyri 
mided one on the other. In steeq) 
we have high production but n¢ 
nearly enough. We’re  getti 
85,000,000 gross tons a year i 
manufacturers who use steel nee) 
about 100,000,000 tons. Increa \} 
steel production 15 per cent a if 
we would get more automobile) 
more tractors, more consumé| 
goods, but of importance to all qj 


3 


should mean more food and bjj 
fore long additional relief fro} 
the pressures that can now sem! 
gtain prices skyrocketing. | 

It is not enough to say thi) 
steel production is high as lon 


like our farms, have to be in tug] 


with what we now use and re- 
quire, not with some pre-war 
sufficiency. Industry and agricul- 
ture must keep production rolling 
if the pressure of inflationary 
Ppftices are not to sweep over our 
economy. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 
Thank you, Secretary Clinton 
Anderson. Now we're going to 


hear from a very busy industrialist, 
and I think a very happy and suc- 
cessful one from Phoenix, the Re- 
gional Director of the National 


CLINTON PRESBA ANDERSON—Secretary 
of Agriculmre Anderson was born in 
Centerville, South Dakota, in 1895. He 
was a student at Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and at the University of Michi- 
gan. He has an honorary L.H.D. from 
Dakota Wesleyan. From 1918 to 1922, 
Mr. Anderson was a newspaper reporter 
and editor in Albuquerque, N.M. From 
1922 to 1924, he was manager of the 
insurance department of the New Mexico 
Loan and Mortgage Co. He has been 
Owner of an insurance company in AI- 
buquerque since 1925. 

Mr. Anderson has been state treasurer 
of New Mexico, administrator of the 
New Mexico Relief Administration, and 
chairman and executive director of the 
Unemployment Compensation Commission 
of New Mexico. In 1939-40, he was 
managing director of the U.S. Coronado 
Exposition Commission. 

Mr. Anderson was a member of the 
77th to 79th Congresses (1941-47) but 
in June, 1945, he was appointed Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY—At the age of 
36, Mayor Humphrey is one of the 
youngest men ever to serve as chief 
executive of a large metropolitan city. 
He was elected mayor of Minneapolis in 
1945 and re-elected in 1947. He received 
his B.A. from the University of Minne- 
sota in 1939 and an M.A. degree from 
Louisiana State University in 1940. He 
is a former official of the War Man- 
power Commission and also was a pro- 
fessor of political science at MacAllister 
College in St. Paul. He previously was 


THES PE-A.KE RS”: 


Association of Manufacturers for 
Arizona and New Mexico, Mr. 
Oscar Paimer. Mr. Palmer. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Palmer: 

Mr. Denny, you asked me how 
to stop rising prices now. Mr. 
Humphrey wants us back to OPA. 
Congressman Buffett proposes a 
suspension of food shipments 
abroad until the corn crop is de- 
termined, tax reduction and re- 
taining the gold standard. Secre- 
tary Anderson calls for production 


COLUMN 


a member of the University of Minnesota 
political science staff. In 1945, Mayor 
Humphrey was chosen as the outstanding 
Minneapolitan, Man of the Year in Min- 
nesota, and Outstanding Young Man of 
the Year in the state. He is widely 
known for his projects of civic improve- 
ment. He is a member of the executive 
committee of tbe American Municipal 
Association, executive committee of the 
National Public Housing Conference, 
Board of Directors of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, and a 
member of the Advisory Board of the 
Inland Waterways Commission. He also 
is a member of the National Organization 
Committee of Americans for Domestic 
Action. 


HOWARD BUFFETT—Republican Congress- 
man Howard Buffett was born in Omaha, 
Nebraska, in 1903. He was educated 
in the Omaha public schools and at the 
University of Nebraska from which he 
has an degree with a certificate 
Journalism. He had jobs as an_ adver- 
tising copy man and as a bond sales- 
man before becoming president of Buffett 
and Company, an investment concern, 
and South Omaha Feed Company. He 
also has farming interests in northeastern 
Nebraska. 

Congressman Buffett has served on the 
Board of Education and has heen a 
member of Congress since 1943. 


OSCAR PALMER — Mr. Palmer is a 
Phoenix industrialist and is regional di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


and more production by both in- 
dustry and farmers. 

Well, ’'m not in favor of an- 
other OPA. I find myself pretty 
well in agreement with Congress- 
man Buffett and I can agree with 
my old friend, Clinton Anderson, 
that we need more production. 

But how are we going to get 
more production if we are stopped 
in every turn by strikes? 

What group is complaining 
loudest about high prices? Is it 
those who ate hurt the most— 
the white-collar group, the an- 
nuity and pension people? 

No, it’s the union labor leaders, 
the same ones who insisted on 
48-hour pay for 40 hours work 
at the end of the war. Those 
whose strikes stopped a million 
car production in the four months’ 
General Motors  strike.. Those 
whose Allis-Chalmers strike pre- 
vented the completion of the mas- 
sive motors for the new, big con- 
tinuous steel mill in Bethlehem. 

Only a week ago, a small wild- 
cat strike of 1,800 men stopped 
30,000 other workers in a steel 
plant. They were demanding 50- 
cent hourly increase. We lost 
steel production for 8,000. auto- 
mobiles and 1,000 boxcars per day, 
affecting every producer, all vitally 
needing steel to operate. Figure 
out something to overcome that, 
Mr. Secretary and Mr. Humphrey. 

Yes, you and I will pay for that 
strike, as we do all strikes. It’s 
another cost. Every cost must be 


computed in business in estab- || 
lishing prices. The 15 cents they || 
finally got will be reflected in|] 
more demands. 

Weekly wages are now up 106) 
per cent above 1939. More than} 
double the average unit cost of||} 
labor in products produced is now | 
79 per cent higher than prewar. |} 


If labor leaders really want to)}} 
help their members and the pub-}/ 
lic to lower prices, they would] 
encourage more production per} 
man. Industry can pay for more} 
production without changing} 
prices, if the workers actually pro-} 
duce more. But increased wages}, 
without increased production, will] 
increase prices. 

When management suggest 
short cuts to reduce labor costs,|||: 
labor leaders should go along with} 
them. They should encourage} 
more productivity as it will re) 
duce the price of the product. Iti 
will keep the price of the product) 
within reach of the lower income} 
bracket people. It will insure job i 
security. 

Price control will not help, Mri): 
Humphrey. It will essentially) | 
mean rationing. Everyone would) 
be told exactly when and how tall” 
spend his money. Totalitarianism} 
would be inevitable. Americans! 
would not want Britain’s | 
trolled economy. 

High taxes, up to a certain unjl|> 
known point, encourage more gov} | 
ernment spending and is, there} K 
fore, inflationary. Tax reductio Hh 


wouid alleviate higher wage de- 
mands—I hope—and help the for- 
gotten white-collar group and the 
pension-annuity people. 

Reduced taxes, Mr. Secretary, 
would stimulate venture capital to 
buy more and better machinery to 
make more goods. Incidentally, 
Mr. Humphrey, a billion dollars 
is being spent now in increased 
steel facilities and the steel plant 
construction requires a lot of steel 
now vitally needed to turn our 
wheels of industry. 

‘It’s the consumer, government 
and labor leaders, who determine 
prices, and not the producer. Take 
the automobile industry for ex- 
ample. In spite of strikes, mate- 
rial shortages, and other handi- 
caps, it has manfully tried to turn 
out the cars it needs at a price 
in keeping with present condi- 
tions. What happens? The car 
is resold by a speculating pur- 
chaser. It is sold again in a used- 
car lot for a thousand dollars 
more than the original price. 


This condition is created by the 
gap between the disposable in- 
come, or spendable money, which 
is 110 per cent more than in 1940, 
while the living cost is only 60 
per cent more than in 1940. 
Naturally, when almost 50 per 
cent is available he is bidding for 
a more expensive living. 

As a comparison, the consumer 
is now spending 2 1/3 times more 
than he was during the same 
period after the last war. That’s 
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part of your answer, Mr. Hum- 
phrey. 

This program classified me as an 
industrialist. Actually, I am a 
small manufacturer employing 200 
men in the State of Arizona. I 
know many of America’s top-flight 
men of industry, their sterling 
character. I know of their fine 
record of reducing costs decade 
after decade, producing 21/, times 
more goods now at 10 per cent 
less than during the same period 
after the last war. I am proud 
to be called an industrialist. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Oscar Palmer. Well, 
gentlemen, you’ve indicated that 
you have some questions to ask 
each other, so let’s get down to 
cases and start with the Mayor of 
Minneapolis, Mr. Hubert Hum- 
phrey. I believe you have a ques- 
tion for one of the speakers. 


Mr. Humphrey: I surely have, 
Mr. Denny. I'd like to take on 
Mr. Palmer here, right away in 
view of his own statements that 
what we need is more production 
and also that apparently the whole 
trouble rests with the consumer 
and the labor leaders—they’re the 
ones that can relieve the trouble 
here. 

All right, how do you ration- 
alize these facts, Mr. Palmer, in 
view of your argument? The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Index of Pro- 
duction points out that the 1945 


to 1947 individual worker produc- 
tivity went up 11 per cent. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics points 
out that in the first half of 1947, 
there were one-third as many 
strikes or hours of work lost by 
stitkes as there was in a compar- 
able period in ’46, and yet with 
fewer strikes, with increased pro- 
ductivity per man, the prices are 
skyrocketing. Now, how do you 
add that up? (Applause.) 

Mr. Palmer: Mr. Humphrey, the 
increased production is due a lot 
to the increased facilities of manu- 
facturers investing their money in 
the industry of the United States 
to make a better place for all of 
us in which to live. In 1945, our 
production per man was very low 
—too low—after the war period 
of readjustment. We must go much 
higher in productivity per man. 


(Applause.) 


Congressman Buffett: I want 
to add something to that. The 
Mayor mentions the Federal Re- 
serve. Just about a year ago, the 
Federal Reserve Board said, 
through one of its studies, that the 
wage situation is rapidly becoming 
the primary source of inflationary 
pressure. The present national 
policy, said the Federal Reserve 
study, is “to encourage and sup- 
port demands for higher wages 
even though such increases may 
necessitate higher prices.” That’s 
the Federal Reserve’s official state- 
ment on the subject. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Do you 


have something to add to tha 
Mr. Mayor? 

Mr. Humphrey: I sure do. Firs}, 
of all, I want to take Congressmat}) 
Buffett on one statement here. Hil) 
said that the productivity of thy 
workers had slipped terribly rig |. 
after the war, but the Federal Ref) 
serve Board points out that pral 
ductivity was on a scale of 11) 
in 1944 and it’s up to 125 righ} 
now. 


acetates 


Congressman Buffett: You ar 
a little previous there. I said nil 
such thing. 

Mr. Humphrey: Well, pardo) 
me, I mean Mr. Palmer. I als 
would like to call your attention) 
Mr. Buffett, to this. You poin} 
out that the main problem is inf) 
creased wages. Well, let’s take |}/ 
look at it now. From 1945 
1947, using it as the base perio¢ 
the total wages and salaries an 
compensation of all employees 1 


lion dollars to 125 billion dollar 
while corporate profits rose in th) 
same period from $8,900,000,0q]| 
to $17,400,000,000. Now if som#- 
body wanted to reduce prices, I)|/) 
say there was a chance. (Ajj) 


plause.) 


Congressman Buffett: There aij) 
a lot of naughts in those figure 
Mayor. The official figures of thi) 
Legislative Reference Service sho 
that since 1939, wages are up 7] 
per cent and profits are up 78 pé¢ 
cent. Now those are not so fi) 
apart. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
vou. Mr. Secretary, what are you 
so quiet for, back there? 

Secretary Anderson: Well, I 
was just thinking about the sug- 
gestion Congressman Buffett made 
that we suspend the export of 
grain until the outcome of our 
corn crop is determined. That’s 
easy for him to say, but that’s not 
a very nice thing to say to the 
person who, day by day, measures 
hunger around the world and 
knows that these exports of grain 
must continue if there is not to be 
chaos all over this earth. (Ap- 
plause.) 

May I only add one or two 
things to my good friend from 
Nebraska. I have heard export 
of meats being blamed for the 
prices of meat today. We only 
ulotted about 17 million pounds 
of meat and every bit of it to 
Latin American countries that are 
20rmal purchasers of this meat. 
Hardly a pound has gone to Eu- 
‘ope where people are in desperate 
reed of something like fats to sus- 
ain them when they have only 
yread to eat. 


Then, again, we have this prob- 
em of exports, yes, but we've 
ready cut down exports greatly, 
yecause of large shipments early 
m July and August. We were 
hipping in August at the rate of 
1 1,900,000 tons—a record ship- 
nent. The shipments for October 
vill probably be in the neighbor- 
100d of something under 800,000 


tons. That’s not too much if you 


see conditions in Europe. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Congressman Buffett: This 


morning the Secretary told us that 
you could buy with a carton of 
cigarettes, in Germany, a ton of 
wheat. Now if a ton of wheat is 
so plentiful in Germany that it 
will only buy a carton of cigar- 
ettes, there’s something wrong 
with this business of these food 
exports. 

Now I want to get another 
point that the Secretary might like 
to comment on. In 1938, France 
imported 34,000 tons of grain. In 
1946, France imported 1,200,000 
tons of grain. 

Why the difference? Because 
the farmers in France in 1937 were 
planting eleven million acres of 
wheat but in 1946 they only 
planted six million acres of wheat 
because a socialist regimenting 
government was driving them into 
despair and restricting their pro- 
duction by its price control 
schemes. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Secretary, you 
have both barrels to answer to 
that. 

Secretary Anderson: All right. 
As to Germany, it’s true that be- 
cause there is mot a satisfactory 
currency, you can trade a ton of 
wheat for a carton of cigarettes 
or, conversely, a carton of cigar- 
ettes for a ton of wheat. But 
there is a desperate shortage of 
wheat in Germany. Anyone who 


recognizes the German situation 
realizes that Germany lost a large 
share of its agricultural land. 
Then, on top of that, the part that 
remained in Germany, that was 
under. Russian domination, was a 
surplus food producing area. The 
result is that the remaining areas 
in Germany are terribly hard hit. 
Now there’s a shortage of wheat 
that can never be overcome by the 
German people themselves. The 
arable land does not exist to pro- 
duce the wheat to supply the Ger- 
man people. - 

As to the farmers of France, 
the amount of land that they 
actually had in wheat—that pro- 
duced wheat — in 1946 bore a 
direct relationship to a storm and 
a drought which they had which 
took out of their production tre- 
mendous quantities of their farm- 
land. But remember that they do 
not possess the fertilizer, they do 
not possess the tractors, they do 
not possess the horses. They were 
plowing in France with cows, and 
vou don’t put in farmland under 
those circumstances. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Palmer, do you have a comment 
er a question? 


Mr. Palmer: Mayor Buffett — 
Mr. Denny: Mayor Buffett? 
(Laughter.) 


Mr. Palmer: Mayor Humphrey. 
I'm trying to get in between a lot 
of politicians here anyway. I’m 
kind of getting “the squeeze.” 
(Laughter.) The corporate profits 


were $6,213,000,000, while thy 
wage increase was more that] 
double. In other words, wagei), 


went up 106 per cent, to correc] 
you, according to the Departmen 
of Commerce, while the corporat 
profits went up less than 100 per 
cent. J think the corporation) 
should start picketing — the} 
haven’t got their raise. But anyy 
way, I'd like to ask you, Mayowy 
Humphrey—you’re from a farm} 
ing state—somewhat farming—il]) 
you know that the farmers mad#| 
13 billion dollars last year and 
the corporations made only 12 bill) 
lion? 


Mayor Humphrey: Well, firs} 
of all, I’'d say that it’s not unusual) 
for a representative of the N.A.MI) 
to be in the midst of some pal 
liticians. (Laughter and applause.\\) 
I'd like to answer that last ques|, 
tion of Mr. Palmer’s. Takin \ 
1935-39 as 100 per cent, averagy) 
weekly earnings of factory work}, 
ers rose 193 per cent in 1945, ant 
190 per cent in 1946. It stood aj) 
214 per cent in July, 1947. 

Now during the same period 
net corporate profits, after taxes|/ 


| 


rose 241 per cent in 1945, climbe¢|, 


further to 338 per cent, and i 
creased again to 470 per cent iil 


July, 1947. It doesn’t look to mil 


as if we need to spend any mone} 
on picket signs for corporatio 
right now. (Applause.) 

Mr. Palmer: The corporat) 
profits in 1947 is presumably 16. | 
per cent according to latest re 


ports—that is for the first half. 
The corporate profits for last year 
were 5.6 per cent. The average 
over 18 years was four per cent. 
The 16.8 per cent is primarily 
represented by inventory and in- 
ventory can vanish like the melt- 
ing snow. Any drop in price or 
value of inventory will lose the 
profits. The year is not over yet. 


Mr. Denny: Now, gentlemen, 
I'd really like, in the interest of 
the radio audience here, to see if 
you gentlemen agree on _ these 
statistics. This morning when we 
were discussing the statistics, I be- 
lieve you did agree. Does that 
16.8 per cent that you referred to 
io relation to the corporate profits 
of last year, does that mean the 
same thing as the profits — the 
figures quoted by Mayor Hum- 
phrey here just now. Let’s clarify 
that. 

Secretary Anderson: I think, 
if I may, that the two figures are 
not the same thing but they point 
to the same relative index. The 
statement was made that they were 
bout four per cent originally, in 
1935-39, and for the first six 
nonths of ’47, running at the rate 
»f about 16 per cent. Now Mayor 
Humphrey has said that they have 
ncreased 470 per cent and from 
four to sixteen is about 470 per 
ent. 

Mayor Humphrey: Well, Mr. 
Secretary, I’d just like to say this. 
When we start getting up in the 
jillions, I don’t like this per- 
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centage business. I can well under- 
stand what $8,900,000,000 worth 
of profit means in 1945 and I 
can well understand what $17,- 
400,000,000 worth of profit means 
in 1947. Those are clear figures. 
This percentage can mean any- 
thing. Anybody can use _ per- 
centage figures on this. 

Congressman Buffett: I'd like 
to answer some of those billion 
dollar figures. In 1939, federal 
taxes took a little less than 5 
billions, and corporation profits 
took a little less than 5 billions. 
In 1946, profits have gone to 121, 
billions, but federal taxes have 
gone to 43 billions. In other 
words, one went from 5 to 12, 
the other from 5 to 43. 

Now, we are seeing here the 
very thing that I predicted, in 
my discussion, that we are going 
off on a labor or business witch 
hunt. If a drunken driver goes 
up on the sidewalk, and hits a lot 
of people, and other folks run 
over each other in getting out of 
the way, you don’t blame them too 
much. You look for the drunken 


driver. The Government in this 
case is the drunken driver. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Palmer: In regard to the 
profits of corporations, few of us 
realize that corporations only make 
3.1 per cent of the whole national 


income. It can’t hurt too much. 


Secretary Anderson: I just won- 
der in connection with Congress- 
man Buffett’s remark that the 


Government is a drunken driver, 
if he ought not to state whether 
be did or did not vote for more 
than 30 billion dollars worth of 
appropriations in the last six 
months? (Laughter and applause.) 


Mr. Denny: All right, Congress- 
man, 


Congressman Buffett: Boy, I’m 
glad you asked that question. I 
voted the low dollar on every ap- 
propriation bill that came before 
Congress, and, to the best of my 


QUESTIONS 


Mr. Denny: For tonight’s best 
question, someone in this Albu- 
guerque audience will receive a 
$210-set of Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana. A local committee of judges 
will award the set to the question 
it considers best for bringing out 
facts and broadening the scope of 
the discussion. In order to give 
our judges time to make a fair de- 
cision, we'll announce the winner 
on next week’s Town Meeting in 
this same spot. 

The winning question on last 
week’s program was, “How can 
the United States work toward a 
world’ government on the basis of 
the present organization of the 
UN?” asked by Peter Lee of San 
Diego. 

Now for tonight’s questions 
we'll start with the gentleman on 
the front row here. 

Man: My question is directed to 
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one of the House to reduce || 
single appropriation during thaj) 
whole six months. The see | 
tration played dog in the mange i 
all the way through and that’s t i fp 
reason government expendituré|) 
and inflation are still going full) 
blast. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: I thank you. 
going to ask to play dog in thy 
manger now while we get read 
for our question period. 


| 
Ip ASE | 


Congressman Buffett. Since thea} 
is only one element common ft} 


manpower, isn’t it logical to stajl) 
price control with wage control 4j) 

Congressman Buffett: 1 doril 
think that wages are the onll 
factor in prices. The way I studie} 
it in the economics books, suppl) 
and demand plus the quantity q 
money is what makes up price}, 
Now certainly for my part I dor 
care about seeing wage control jj) 
this country. They have it todaj 
all over Europe, with the excey|| 
tion of three countries—Portugal) 
Spain, and Switzerland. And iil) 
cidentally, those -are “the thre) 
countries in Europe that are goin) 
ahead with postwar recovery. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 


some striped ne i 
Mau: I'd like to pose a questdl 


to Secretary Anderson. Why does 
the Government buy tons of po- 
tatoes, and I read recently eggs, 
too, to just dump them or burn 
them, to keep prices up? 

Secretary Anderson: Well, as a 
matter of fact, the Government is 
not keeping potato prices up, to- 
day. You ought to read your quo- 
tations—you’d find they are far 
above support prices. The Gov- 
ernment bought in certain areas 
quantities of potatoes which they 
were not able to ship abroad and 
which were not taken by any 
charitable organizations—that fol- 
lows an act of Congress requiring 
the Department to buy it. As long 
as I am the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, I will follow the require- 
ments of the law. 

Man: Well, if those potatoes 
and eggs were put on the market 
wouldn’t they drive prices down 
on all eggs and potatoes on the 
market now? 

Secretary Anderson: Yes, and 
result in the Government buying 
all of the potatoes produced in 
the entire United States. We 
dumped some 7,000 bushels in that 
area, out of 460 million bushels 
produced last year. You have: to 
know the whole picture on po- 
tatoes. It’s an interesting one. 

Mr. Denny: I was sort of 
curious about that myself, Mr. 
Secretary. I wish we could have a 
whole program on potatoes. Do 
you want to say anything more 
about the potatoes, Mr. Secretary? 


I think the whole country is in- 
terested in that. Are you acting as 
Secretary of Agriculture under a 
law passed by Congress, which 
says that you must buy those po- 
tatoes and destroy them? 

Secretary Anderson: No, the 
law does not say that we must 
destroy them. It is the Steagall 
legislation, and it says that certain 
crops, for which increased pro- 
duction was required during the 
war, shall be supported at 90 per 
cent of parity until two years after 
the cessation of hostilities. Now, 
in the furtherance of that we have 
had to buy potatoes; but I say, 
that whatever the potato program 
cost, it has not represented cost 
to the American taxpayer, in the 
first place, because we disposed of 
potatoes to distilleries for alco- 
holic beverages and the alcoholic 
taxes were far in excess of what 
the potatoes cost. 

But remember that that same 
principle of support prices is the 
thing that is responsible for giving 
you a large wheat production, and 
it is large production that keeps 
down prices. Though the price of 
wheat got up to $2.25, even to 
$3.00 last year, remember that the 
Argentine Government, which had 
not by incentives increased pro- 
duction, had its wheat on the 
market at $5.00 a bushel. Our 
wheat today, at three dollars a 
bushel, is regarded as a bargain by 
every country in Europe. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 


the gentleman back in the middle 
of the hall. 

Man: Mayor Humphrey. You 
suggest that we go back to price 
control. Don’t you feel that would 
only be 50 per cent of the prob- 
lem licked? How about the people 
who can’t afford to buy when 
black markets come in, when there 
are price controls? What are we 
going to do to control the black 
market? 

Mr. Humpbrey: That’s a good 
question. I want to say that the 
prices which exist today are be- 
yond what the black market prices 
were under control. Today, ac- 
tually, what you have is a new 
type of rationing. It is a ration- 
ing by the cost of the commodity. 
I say, it’s a whole lot worse to 
have white shirts on the counter, 
and to have the items that we used 
to not be able to get, so that 
when the worker today doesn’t 
have the money to buy those 
shirts, at least he feels a whole 
fot worse when he sees them at 
‘the present time. 

May I say this that I didn’t only 
recommend—I take real exception 
to some of the comments here to- 
night. They say Mayor Humphrey 
recommends only price controls. 
Well, let’s take a look at what I 
recommended. 

I said stop rising prices the way 
we did it during the war by con- 
trolling prices, break the bottle- 
necks of production by direct gov- 
ernment action if need be, stop 


wasting food, stop speculation} 
food, stand pat on taxes. I da} 
want any of that business whi 
I get $30 a year tax reduction |] 
myself, and someone else gets], 
$100,000 a year and they call) 
equity. That didn’t sound v¢j 
good to me—that last tax pli 
(Applause.) | 

I also suggested, let’s plan aj) 
purchases for shipment abroad.|} 
suggested that because there isi 
anyone, I dare say, on this pli 
form tonight, that would say tk! 
we ought not to help feed t 
starving people of Europe. If thi} 
are willing to say that, then wh} 
they are willing to say in substan} 
is, “Let Communism take ow 
Europe,” and I’m not willing |} 
say that, tonight. Now I hay 
given you a program—not just || 
controlling prices. Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: You've got Cal 
gressman Buffett wanting to spe} 
there, Mr. Mayor. 

Congressman Buffett: 1 thitl 
we ought to get this business || 
communism in Europe straigh| 


| 
At the present time, through o} 
shipments to England, Frauce, at| 
other parts of Europe, we are uf 
derwriting and _ financing | 
sweetening the transformatid 
from free enterprise and capité 
ism into what you might call Br} 


munism, but at any rate it’s s 
’ y 


} 


cialism. It is abolition of prival 


property. 
That’s going on today all ov 


Europe, and you're paying for it. 
Now, the American people don’t 
know that, the truth hasn’t got to 
them, but they are beginning to 
find it out now. The British loan 
a year ago was promised as the 
cure for their troubles. Today 
they’re further in communism than 
they were then and they’re holler- 
ing for help louder than ever. 
The trouble in Europe is that 
they are always either rattling the 
sword or rattling the tin cup and 
I say its time for us to stop financ- 


ing that twin procedure. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Denny: Now, Mr. Con- 


gressman, you've got the Secretary 
on his feet. 

Secretary Anderson: I just want 
fo say that I don’t subscribe at all 
fo that in any way, shape, form, or 
fashion. In July I had dinner with 
President Remadier. I talked with 
members of his Cabinet. I talked 
with French people in the streets. 4 
alked with people all over France, 
ind they are combating commun- 
sm as strongly as they can. To be 
ure, they are being undermined 
gut the President of France today 
tands as a stalwart foe of com- 
nunism in that area. He stands 
with his hand united with us in 
tying to make sure that there 
hall exist, along the edges of 
gurope, a group of nations that 
s able to resist communism and 
trong enough to do it. 

The same thing, I think, applies 
o Britain. I was privileged to 
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have luncheon with the Prime 
Minister. I don’t say he’s the 
greatest man I ever met, but I say, 
he is one of the most honest, sin- 
cere men I have met in a long 
time. I know there isn’t a trace 
of communism is his makeup, Id 
stake my reputation on that. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
Mr. Humphrey. 

Mr. Humpbrey: Well, I am 
somewhat alarmed to see that the 
Congressman from Nebraska has 
his definitions somewhat mixed 
up. He seems to feel that 
democracy and free enterprise 1s 
synonymous. Now, I’m a free- 
enterpriser. I believe in it. I 
don’t think we can be an island 
of free enterprise. I think we 
have to help some other parts of 
the world live, and the only way 
they are going to live is to have 
something to eat. 

What the world needs right 
now is a good meal, and just a 
little bit less advice. If we give 
them a good meal for a while, 
then we'll have a chance to give 
them some advice. The Congress- 
man from Nebraska continually 
brings to our attention that we 
wasted our money on UNRRA, 
that it was one of the reasons that 
we had the spiral of prices, and 
now he tells us that British social- 
ism today is communism. Ap- 
parently, there doesn’t seem to be 
any distinction between the job 
that is being done there in the 


preservation of civil liberties aad 
the Gestapo or the OGPU and 
the concentration camps under a 
dictatorship. To me, there is a 
great difference and I surely object 
to that kind of reasoning. (4p- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Humphrey. Congressman Buffett? 

Congressman Buffett: As long 
as they want foreign policy we'll 
get some facts. A million workers 
in Italy, agricultural workers, were 
on strike last week. They couldn’t 
have been very hungry or they 
wouldn’t have gone on strike. 
Now, about this business of social- 
ism in Europe, or nonviolent com- 
munism, or some other name. Let's 
get the facts. In France, since 
V-J Day, the government has 
taken over the Bank of France, the 
branch banking institutions, the 
coal fields, the electric and gas 
companies, S54 large insurance 
companies, and others. That's 
abolition of private property, and 
that’s what Lenin said commun- 
ism is. 

In England, the government has 
taken over the Bank of England. 
Civil Air Service, the coal industry, 
tele-communications, all transport, 
inchoding railroads and trucking, 
and bulk cotton purchasing. That's 
socialism. That isn’t what we 
stand for. The American people 
shouldn’t be underwriting that in 
Europe. 

But that still deesn’t answer the 
question as to how these experts 


are causing rising prices. Let 
get on the question if they we 
te stop rising prices. (4pplamse, 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I 
we'd better get a question in 
from the audience now. Yes, 
gentleman on the aisle. 

Man: I have a question for M 
Palmer. As an industrialist, area 
you afraid that since high pricy 
usually mean high profits 
lower prices will mean lows 
profits for you? 

Mr. Palmer: Not necessarily. 
depends entirely upon the cos 
and the cost can change ovef 
night. These profits we built ug 
if we did build up profits as ha 
been stated—and [Ill agree thy 
we do have more profits for t 
early part of “47 than 
profits can be lost in one 
One strike like the General Move 
would wipe out every bit of prog 
and if we do lkese that | 
they ll bless these corperatinns f 
trying to save and conserve 
protect the jobs of the « 
ta the plants. 

Mr. Denny: Thank yor Cag 
gressman, do you want t 
word here on communism 
sodalism to clarify that. 

Congressman Baffett: Co 


Gialise Republic is the official 


tween socialism and communism, 
as I see it, is that one starts out 
quiet and proceeds to the rough- 
house, and the other one starts out 
with the roughhouse and that’s 
where you wind up. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Humphrey’s 
gotten on his feet now. 


Mr. Humphrey: 1 disagree with 
that very definitely. There’s a 
great deal of difference. We're not 
here arguing the merits of com- 
munism and socialism, but the fun- 
damental tenets of democracy are 
not the dollar sign. The funda- 
mental tenets of democracy are 
the preservation of civil liberties, 
free speech, free press, freedom of 
religion, freedom of assembly, and 
in Great Britain today under the 
British Labor Government those 
things are preserved. 

May I say this to the Congress- 
man from Nebraska, how about 
those little Scandinavian countries 
— they haven’t been doing so 
badly. Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
—they have a good deal of na- 
tionalization. They have co-opera- 
tives. They have a blending of 
what you'll have in Great Britain. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, and 
now while our speakers prepare 
their summaries of tonight’s ques- 
tion, here’s a special message of 
mterest to you. 

Announcer: Just before we hear 
he summaries of tonight’s dis- 
ussion, let me remind you of the 
ye important thing about Amer- 
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ica’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
Week after week for more than 
twelve years your Town Meeting 
has discussed the leading contro- 
versial question before the Na- 
tion and the world. 

It’s not the purpose of the Town 
Meeting to solve these great prob- 
lems. Our purpose is to bring you 
the best expert opinions we’re able 
to secure in order to help you— 
the American people—to find the 
right answers yourselves. 

Some of our not too gentle 
critics sometimes remind us that 
we have not answered the ques- 
tion raised on our program. Of 
course we don’t. We present the 
epinions of four qualified spokes- 
men on each subject—usually two 
on the affirmative and two on the 
negative. The rest is up to you. 
If these problems could be solved 
by our discussion, they would not 
be the major issues they are. 

So, when you listen to the Town 
Meeting of the Air, please re- 
member that our aim is to help 
you find the right answer and not 
to tell you what we think or what 
vou should think. 

Now, for the summaries of to- 
night’s discussion, here again is 
Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Here is the first 
summary by Oscar Palmer. 

Mr. Palmer: OPA would mean 
more government controls, more 
government employees, more taxes 
—and black markets. We just 
won't be regimented; we never 
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have been in peacetime. Govern- 
ment interference in steel industry 
would be worse—more tragic than 
government interference in the 
coal industry. Uncle Sam would 
come out with his boots blacker 
than he did. Industry needs help 
in the way of labor cooperation, 
and it won’t be long before we'll 
have plenty of production. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Palmer. Now, Secretary Anderson, 
please, a final word from you. 

Secretary Anderson: Well, I 
still feel that we didn’t talk much 
about how to control prices. I 
still feel that abundant production 
is the safest guide for us to have. 
Price control, I’ve found out, was 
very difficult when the war ended. 
People who thought it was a fine 
thing while we were at war and 
while their boy was overseas, 
changed their minds once the war 
ended. So I think the safest way 
to hold prices in line is to have 
plenty of goods at competitive 
prices. 

Mr, Denny: rhank 
Secretary. Now, 
Howard Buffett. 

Congressman Buffett: After the 
Democrats have been fifteen years 
at the steering wheel and have 
now driven America into the 
quicksands of rising prices, the 
Mayor and the Secretary turn to 
us Republicans in the back seat 
and say it’s all our fault. Now, 
that’s the way that you can sum 
up that testimony. 


you, Mr. 
Congressman 


The fact is that 614 per cent| 
of the world’s population, which} 
is America, can’t carry the burdens} 
of the world. Let’s help those that} 
are willing to help themselves anal) 
solve our own problems here byj 
stopping our exports beyond oui] 
capacity. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Coni 
gressman Buffett, and now a finaij 
word from Mayor Humphrey. 


Mayor Humphrey: 1 say that 
have presented a comprehensive 
plan and I’ve heard no fundaly 
mental attack. I said re-establisH) 
price control. 
that it’s difficult, 
time, but no one says that it won’|| 
check rising prices now, and I saj| 
that it will. 


I agree with you, but rising prices] 
kill production. I cite, as an exij) 
ample, the housing construction) 
The program is: break the bot} 
tlenecks of production, stop was ! 
ing food, stop speculation in} 
foods, stand pat on taxes, encour}i) 
age savings, plan purchases fo}l 
shipments abroad, and set up 4 
price adjustment board which nq 
one has attacked tonight to tak¢| 
the necessary steps to protect uil 
against a slump. (Applause.) | 

Mr, Denny: Thank you, Mayor 
Humphrey, Congressman Buffett 
Secretary Anderson, 
Palmer. Thanks also, to our host 
Station KOAT, the service clubs}! 
and Albuquerque Forum, 
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of the tissues results. 

Many factors must be considered in the etiology 
of hydronephrosis. They range from congenital 
lesions of the kidney, of the ureteropelvic junction, 
ureter and bladder, to stones, tumors, infections, and 
extraurinary lesions. The last may include ‘such 
items as pregnancy, tumors of the pelvic organs, 
tumors of the bowel and rectum, retroperitoneal 
tumors of various types, and lesions of the central 
nervous system. 

There are no typical symptoms or syndromes by 
which a positive diagnosis can be established. The 
symptoms may be those of acute infection with 
chills, fever, and urinary infection. There may be 
vague abdominal pains with nausea and vomiting, 
especially in children. Gross hematuria is rare and 
backache is the most frequent symptom. Urinary 
symptoms, as such, are rarely due to hydronephrosis. 

Diagnosis is possible by intravenous urography. 
Failure of visualization may necessitate retrograde 
pyelography, especially in nonvisualization of one- 
half of a double kidney. 

Hydronephrosis occurs in nearly every pregnant 
woman at one time or another during pregnancy. 
The dilatation is believed to be due primarily to 
endocrine activity and the subsequent pressure of 
the pregnant uterus against the brim of the pelvis. 
This results in stasis of the urine, which predisposes 
to infection. The prevention of pyelitis in every 
pregnant woman should be carried out by the re- 
moval of foci of infection and by necessary drainage. 
After delivery, a rapid return to normal takes place. 

Hydronephrosis occurs frequently in gyne- 
cologic diseases, often without infection or urinary 
symptoms. In 65.7 per cent of patients with uterine 
fibroids, 81.9 per cent of patients with ovarian cysts, 
and 25 per cent of patients with uterine prolapse, 
hydronephrotic changes occurred. More than 70 
per cent of patients with carcinoma of the cervix 
had obstruction of the ureters with dilatation. 

Hydronephrosis occurs quite frequently in pa- 
tients with prostatic and other bladder neck ob- 
structions, and its incidence in carcinoma of the 
prostate is higher than in the benign gland. Hydro- 
nephrosis due to external injury is rare, but may oc- 
cur following surgical injury to the ureter unless 
immediate repair is done. Postirradiation fibrosis 
may also cause ureteral fibrosis. 
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same similarity of structure and, in this case, func- 
tional impairment may be seen as in the normal kid- 
ney. For instance, in uranium poisoning the middle 
third of the proximal convolution is uniformly dam- 
aged in each nephron. 

In chronic renal disease the nephrons differ great- 
ly. Anatomically, parts of a unit may be normal in 
appearance, while other portions may show either 
atrophy or compensatory hypertrophy. Different 
nephrons may show only atrophy or hypertrophy. 
In these conditions the differences within a normal 
nephron are accentuated and differences between 
nephrons are created. In dogs it can be demon- 
strated that the atypical cells of these abnormal 
nephrons do not function normally. In the compen- 
sated stage of chronic renal disease, the histologically 
abnormal cells are unable to absorb trypan blue. In 
the decompensated stage of the disease even cells 
which to ordinary histologic techniques appear nor- 
mal are unable to handle trypan blue in the normal 
manner. Further evidence of change in function may 
be found in the fact that in both animals and man 
periglomerular atrophy and terminal hyperplasia of 
the proximal convolutions are found associated with 
the hypertension of chronic bilateral renal disease. 
In animals, at least, there is evidence that these 
changes are causally related to the hypertension. 

In view of these anatomical and functional differ- 
ences in the functional units of the chronically dis- 
eased kidney as compared to the normal one, the 
author urges that the limitations of tests dealing 
with the whole of a diseased kidney be realized. He 
believes that thinking in terms of the individual dis- 
eased nephrons will lead eventually to a clearer 
understanding of the processes affecting them. 

Joun T. Grayuack, M.D. 


Hydronephrosis. Herman L. KretscumMer. Surg. Clin. 
N. America, 1950, 30: 43. 


Hydronephrosis is probably the most common 
lesion of the kidney, and because of its frequent 
occurrence, its often silent course, and various 
clinical manifestations, is interesting not only to the 
urologist, but also to every practitioner of medicine 
and surgery. The subject is presented here in its 
broadest aspects and is not limited to any one type. 

In the pathogenesis, primary renal atrophy has 
not been shown by Hinman to occur in animals fol- 
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AucustaA WEBSTER. Surg. Clin. N. America, 1950, 
30: IQI. 

Obstetric hemorrhage is a common cause of ma- 
ternal death. The Rh factor, blood type, hemo- 
globin, and cell volume should be obtained on all 
prenatal patients. Prophylactic measures, such as 
improvement of the blood status during ‘the ante 
partum period, and good intrapartum and delivery 
care will prevent most serious obstetric hemor- 
rhages. If hemorrhage occurs, measures should be 
instituted promptly to control it. Recovery from 
serious hemorrhage depends upon adequate and 
rapid replacement of the blood lost. Maternal 
deaths at the Cook County Hospital decreased in 
direct proportion to the increase in number of blood 
transfusions over a 16 year period. Ideally, blood 
of the same type and Rh factor, properly cross- 
matched, should be given as the blood is lost, to 
avoid shock. At least 2 pints of type O, Rh negative 
blood should always be available in the maternity 
division for emergency use. Most of the deaths 
are preventable. CuHaARLEs Baron, M.D. 
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A Previously Unpublished Method for the Prenatal 
Determination of Sex (Une méthode inédite de 
diagnostic prénatal du sexe). P. Rosa and A. Fa- 
NARD. Bull. Ass. gyn. obst., Paris, 1949, I: 371. 


Transabdominal puncture of the amniotic sac 
followed by aspiration of about 24 c.c. of amniotic 
fluid is done at the Laboratory of Experimental 
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developed since the introduction of penicillin in 
1946. The case histories of 3 frankly infected pa- 
tients are appended. In these old neglected condi- 
tions (contracted pelvis, transverse presentation, 
transverse presentation with prolapse of cord) in 
which cesarean section was decided upon, the pa- 
tient was given heavy dosages of penicillin during 
and following the operation and typical transperi- 
toneal hysterotomy was performed without any of 
the special techniques previously used in such cases. 
Yet in every case both mother and child survived 
and were discharged in less than 3 weeks in excellent 
condition. 

The author does not regard the circulatory dis- 
turbances in the mother as ever being an indication 
for cesarean section; the mother is usually submitted 
to the test of spontaneous labor and then forceps are 
applied in the second stage of labor. Only in a few 
instances in which circulatory collapse becomes im- 
minent or actual, very early in labor, is cesarean 
section considered. Joun W. Brennan, M.D. 


Recent Trends in Cesarean Section. R. Gordon 
Dovcras and Rosert LANDESMAN. Am. J. Obst., 
1950, 59: 96. 

During the years 1933 to 1947 there were 54,037 
deliveries and 1,622 cesarean sections at the Woman’s 
Clinic, New York Hospital, making a cesarean 
section incidence of 2.9 per cent. During this period 
the rate has risen from 2 to 4 per cent. The low flap 
transperitoneal section has gradually replaced the 
classical and extraperitoneal techniques at this in- 
stitution. 

The authors have not found extraperitoneal ce- 
sarean section or cesarean hysterectomy particularly 
necessary. This is because of modern knowledge of 
electrolyte and fluid balance, nutritional require- 
ments, general improvement in preoperative and 
postoperative care, chemotherapeutic agents, anti- 
biotics, and intestinal intubation. 

Within the last 8 years of the report, no woman 
died of infection. In the last 2 years, 70 cesarean 
sections were preceded by more than 24 hours of 
labor; 69 were low flap cesarean sections and 9 were 
extraperitoneal. In no instance was serious infection 
encountered. Although gross infection may occur 
with negligence, none of this type of case was ob- 
served in recent years. 


mal vessel, the Spasm being on the basis of a retiex 
arising in the damaged interstitial tissues. 

In this transfusion, it is possible that the saph- 
enous vein, being hyperirritable because of the state 
of shock, reacted by spasm which spread to the ar- 
terial side of the circulation either through arterio- 
venous anastomoses or by setting up afferent stimuli 
causing reflex arterial contraction. 

S. Ltoyp TrITELMAN, M.D. 


The Significance of Hypoprothrombinemia in the 
Nonjaundiced Surgical Patient. Clinical and 
Experimental Study. Orrin S. Coox, Miron J. 
PEARL, and FRANKLIN I. Harris. Surgery, 1950, 27: 
208. 


The prothrombin time was ascertained routinely 
in a series of 165 consecutive nonjaundiced surgical 
patients, and those in whom it was so per cent or less 
were Classified as abnormal. Thirteen per cent of the 
patients were in this abnormal group. Certain wound 
complications which might result from lack of fibrin, 
such as hematoma, evisceration, poor healing, and 
hemorrhage, were then tabulated. It was found that 
the group of patients with normal prothrombin time 
showed such complications in only 3 per cent of the 
cases. In the group with abnormal prothrombin time, 
67 per cent had complications of this nature. 

This suggests that patients with a low prothrom- 
bin time are more likely to have poor wound healing. 
To further verify this assumption, two groups of rats 
were fed complete diets, but one group was placed 
on dicumarol. The resultant prothrombin time in the 
latter group was considerably lower than that gen- 
erally seen clinically. The average tensile strength of 
the operative wounds on the third postoperative 
day in the dicumarol group was 79 gm., consider- 
ably less than that of the control group, which re- 
quired an average of 117 gm. to cause wound separa- 
tion. A similar difference between the two groups was 
observed on the fifth day. On the seventh day, the 
tensile strengths were about the same, although only 
1 dicumarol-treated animal was tested. Some of the 
dicumarol-treated wounds showed gross hemorrhage, 
but the amount of hemorrhage was not related to the 
tensile strength of the wound. Three animals of the 
dicumarol group had normal prothrombin time on 
the third day and these showed decreased wound 
tensile strength of the same degree as the rest of the 
dicumarol series. 
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The problem of therapy for potassium deficiency 
divides itself into the treatment of the underlying 
disturbance, the prophylactic administration of po- 
tassium chloride, and the immediate treatment of 
potassium deficiency. The oral route is preferred 
when possible, the potassium chloride being admin- 
istered in a 1 per cent solution or, less often, in 0.3 
gm. enteric-coated tablets. The intramuscular or 
intravenous route for a 0.1 to 0.2 per cent solution of 
potassium chloride is recommended when the need is 
urgent. Oliguria, anuria, or dehydration, until at 
least partially corrected, contraindicates the ad- 
ministration of potassium. The amounts of potas- 
sium chloride necessary to correct deficits vary 
widely and cannot be predicted from the serum level. 
When large amounts are required, serial electrocar- 
diograms are advisable to safeguard against toxicity. 
Special reference is made to the prevention and ther- 
apy of potassium deficits in diabetic acidosis. 

High serum potassium levels are difficult to cor- 
rect. Suggested measures are the administration of 
glucose, insulin, or calcium; gastric or peritoneal 
lavage; or the use of the artificial kidney. Oliguria or 
anuria precludes the use of copious saline infusions. 

Davin H. Lynn, M.D. 


Acute Ischemia of the Lower Limb as a Complica- 
tion of Transfusion with Plasma. Hucu A. F. 
Duptey. Edinburgh M.J., 1949, 56: 557. 


The author reports a case of acute ischemia of the 
leg occurring during rapid plasma transfusion. 

The patient was a male child of 20 months who 
sustained severe burns involving 4o per cent of the 
body surface. A plasma transfusion was started at 


“once by a cut-down above the right medial malleolus, 


and the burns were treated by pressure dressings. 
Twenty-three hours following the injury he had re- 
ceived 1.5 liters of plasma, and exhibited coldness of 
the right foot. There was no constrictive agent 
interfering with the circulation of the right limb. 
One hour later, the right foot became cyanotic and 
arterial pulsations in the foot and popliteal space 
were absent. The drip was transferred to the other 
leg, but the child grew worse and died 3 hours later. 
Early postmortem examination revealed an intense 
spasm of the right popliteal artery and whole ar- 
ey tree distal to it; there was no thrombus at any 
evel, 
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varicosities. In the majority of patients with post- 
thrombotic veins there was no fall of venous pres- 
sure whether the veins were competent or not. A 
small group, however, did show a slight fall in pres- 
sure. The variation in increased abdominal pressure 
was not striking; the increase of pressure did not ap- 
pear to be transmitted to effectively compressed 
saphenous veins, competent communicating veins, 
or competent saphenous veins. 
STEPHEN A, ZIEMAN, M.D. 


Gangrene of the Extremities of Venous Origin. 
Review of the Literature with Case Reports. 
Henry Harmovict. Circulation, 1950, 1: 225. 


Gangrene of the extremities of venous origin is re- 
viewed. It is a rare but distinct clinicopathologic 
entity hitherto not widely known. A classification of 
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When performing an arterial mctonoeien upon a 
growing patient, it seemed to the authors that if silk 
sutures are used they should be interrupted as often 
as possible. Jacos T. BRADSHER, JR., M.D. 


Venous Pressure in Primary and Postthrombotic 
Varicose Veins. A Study of the Statics and 
Dynamics of the Venous System of the Lower 
Extremity under Pathologic Conditions. I. C. 
H@yENsGARD and H. Sttrup. Acta chir. scand., 1949, 
99: 133- 

It has been contended that venous pressure in the 
upright position is higher in varicose veins than in 
normal subcutaneous veins of the lower extremity. 
Recent investigation, however, has shown that such 
a difference between normal and varicose veins does 
not exist. The pressure in the upright position dur- 
ing static conditions (without action of muscle) is 
equal to the weight of a column of blood from the 
point of measurement to the right atrium of the 
heart both in the normal and in varicose veins of 
the lower extremity. 

In the dynamic state, a clear difference has been 
shown to exist between normal and varicose veins. 
Muscular actions of the leg in the upright position, 
e.g., by walking, will produce a considerable fall of 
the pressure in normal veins of the lower extremity, 
but in incompetent varicose veins proximal to the 
point of measurement the venous pressure will fall 
considerably. 

A difference also exists between normal and vari- 
cose veins of the lower extremity during straining, 
coughing, difficult defecation, bearing of heavy 
loads, etc. The increased intra-abdominal pressure 
will produce a large elevation of the pressure in the 
varicose veins, whereas it will be minimal in the nor- 
mal vein under similar conditions. 

The authors demonstrate their technique in 
measuring the venous pressure. It consists in the 
use of a Tybjaerg Hansen’s manometer. A cannula 
is introduced into the vein in such manner as to allow 
the motion of the extremity. This gives a direct 
measurement. The manometer is placed at a height 
of 50 cm. above the floor in most cases. Thus the 
pressure registered is the real venous pressure at the 
height of puncture, plus or minus the hydrostatic 
pressure caused by the vertical distance from the 
catheter to the manometer. 


the rst 2 ribS with transection of the ligaments be- 
hind the clavicle. It is necessary to fix the polythene 
to surrounding structures in order to prevent dis- 
placement. It is advisable to use a combination of 
therapeutic approaches when complete surrounding 
of the lesion is not possible. The author has used 
polythene externally in addition to wiring of the 
aneurysm. It is believed that a sufficient amount of 
benefit has been derived to consider continued use 
of this method of treatment. 
Rosert A. Nazatorr, M.D. 


Muscular Contractures of Vascular Origin. Experi- 
mental Anatomic and Clinical Study of Volk- 
mann’s Disease and Arteritis Obliterans (Les 
contractures musculaires d’origine vasculaire. Etude 
expérimentale et anatomo-clinique dans la maladie 
Volkmann et dans les artérites oblitérantes.) 
RENE FONTAINE, CHARLES Kayser, ADRIEN Dany, 
and Ca. Marx. Lille chir., 1¢49, 4: 101. 


The accidental injection of a solution intended for 
intravenous cholecystography into the humeral ar- 
tery was followed by arterial spasm and a flexion 
contracture of the fingers and hand resembling 
Volkmann’s contracture. This condition persisted for 
about 12 minutes and disappeared completely fol- 
lowing the perihumeral injection of an anesthetic. 
This peculiar incident led to a renewed study of 
muscular contractures of ischemic origin. Experi- 
ments on dogs, and anatomic and clinical studies of 
muscular contractures in arteritis obliterans are 
described, with the presentation of 2 cases in human 
subjects. 

The findings indicate that the origin of contracture 
in the course of any vascular syndrome is an acute 
organic or spasmodic obliteration of a muscle artery. 
Since the possibilities of a collateral circulation are 
limited, more careful study must be made of methods 
for restoring the circulation following ligature of 
such arteries. The ischemia produces the contrac- 
tures by direct action on the muscle fiber itself, 
probably by the production of irritating catabolic 
substances and a distant cerebrospinal reflex. 

At first the contracture is partially reversible, 
both passively and actively. Very shortly, however, 
such contractures lead to retractile sclerosis with 
irreversible flexion. 

The Volkmann contracture may be of anatomic or 
functional origin. In the anatomic type, there is 
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Injuries to arteries are classiweds as Sfollowa: (1) 
segmentary arterial spasm; (2) localized arterial con- 
tusion; (3) wounds of arteries. Immediate treatment 
is concerned with the prevention of traumatic shock. 
If all local measures fail to control the hemorrhage, 
a tourniquet may be used as a last resort. The ex- 
tremity should be maintained at a slightly lower 
level than the heart. Heat in any form must not be 
used. Even after the bleeding has been controlled, 
no attempt should be made to operate upon the pa- 
tient until the blood pressure has returned to an es- 
sentially normal level. General anesthesia is pre- 
ferable in most cases of major arterial injuries. The 
sine qua non of major blood vessel surgery is adequate 
exposure. Bleeding is controlled by means of a modi- 
fied Bethune lung tourniquet clamp. 

Re-establishment of the circulation in the presence 
of segmentary arterial spasm is most readily obtained 
by restoration of the normal blood pressure and in- 
terruption of the sympathetic vasoconstrictor im- 
pulses to the extremity by a paravertebral procaine 
block. In the case of contusions with damage to the 
vessel, the ideal treatment is resection of the involved 
segment and re-establishment of continuity by use 
of either an arterial or a venous graft. It is recom- 
mended that if a major artery to a limb must be 
ligated, the concomitant vein should be interrupted 
just distal to one of its major branches in order to 
enhance the arterial circulation and to avoid pul- 
monary embolism. Adequate doses of antibiotics 
and anticoagulants should be used. Theoretically 
sympathectomy should be an important adjunct in 
the treatment of major arterial injuries, but in prac- 
tical experience it has proved of little value and in 
many cases has probably been detrimental. Inter- 
mittent venous occlusion has been found to be of 
considerable value in the treatment of acute arterial 
occlusions. Rosert A. Nasatorr, M.D. 


Clinical Experiences with the Application of Poly- 
thene Cellophane upon Aneurysms of the 
Thoracic Vessels. Oster A. Aspotr. J. Thorac. 
Surg., 1949, 18: 435. 


The method utilized in this study has relied upon 
the formation of a chronic progressive constrictive 
periarterial fibroblastic reaction in the hope of ulti- 
mate obliteration of the aneurysmal cavity, or at 
least sufficient strengthening of the wall to eliminate 
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The Surgical Physiology of Peripheral Vascular 
Disorders. Harris B. SHUMACKER, JR. Surg. Clin. 
N.America, 1949, 29: 1683. 

Physiologic alterations as well as the etiologic and 
pathologic processes in a condition should be under- 
stood in order to treat the patient effectively. Prog- 
ress is being made towards better physiologic restitu- 
tion of the disordered circulation. Surgical correction 
of certain vascular disorders approaches the ideal of 
complete restoration, such as for arteriovenous fis- 
tula, arterial aneurysm, and arterial embolism. The 
indication to excise an arteriovenous fistula is clear, 
but since excision of the fistula may entail ligation 
of the affected vessels, preoperative tests which are 
generally reliable are made to determine the ade- 
quacy of the collaterals in the event of ligation. If 
inadequate, sympathectomy may sufficiently im- 
prove the collaterals. This is tested for again. 
Further safety consists in maintaining good color 
and warmth during the precise occlusion of the 
affected vessels at operation. If the collateral circu- 
lation is good, local results in the limb are generally 
excellent even with ligation of the involved vessels. 
Results are nigh perfect if the continuity of the 
artery is preserved by ligation and transfixion of the 
fistula, or by lateral arteriorraphy, or by end-to-end 
anastomosis or interposition of a free vascular trans- 
plant. No noticeable malfunction results from liga- 
tion of the vein, which is usually done. 

In arterial aneurysms, restitution of normal blood 
flow can often be effected, particularly with Blake- 
more’s suggestion of combining aneurysmotomy 
with the intrasaccular interposition of a venous 
transplant. 

Arterial embolism in which continued obstruction 
will lead to gangrene of the limb may often be suc- 
cessfully treated locally, although the underlying 
endocardial thrombus may be quite difficult to cope 
with. The obstructed segment of artery is exposed, 
arteriotomy is performed, the embolus is removed, 
the incision in the vessel is properly sutured, and 
anticoagulant therapy is continued until healing has 
been obtained. The result is excellent provided the 
distal arterial tree is not already occluded by throm- 
bosis and the intima is not permanently damaged by 
the obturating embolus. The longer the time inter- 
val before embolectomy, the more often these two 
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he had been struck by ricochet. The bullet had 
penetrated into the mediastinum and reached the 
right auricle or the lumen of one of the venae cavae; 
in either case it followed a retrograde course through 
the inferior vena cava and the iliac and femoral 
veins until arrested. Ricwarp Kemet, M.D. 


The Diagnosis and Treatment of Vascular Diseases, 
with Special Consideration of Clinical Plethys- 
moégraphy and the Surgical Physiology of the 
Autonomic Nervous System. R. H. Goetz. Brit. 
J. Surg., 1949, 37: 146. 


Any patient in whom the development of vascular 
disease is observed, without any initial symptoms 
such as intermittent claudication, and in whom the 
condition starts with skin lesions only, is one whose 
prognosis is viewed with grave concern. This is be- 
cause the amount of blood required for the metabolic 
needs of the skin is very small. Patients suffering 
from Raynaud’s disease have cold extremities even 
in the absence of definite attacks. The blood flow 
between attacks, measured plethysmographically, is 
markedly diminished. There are clear-cut relations 
between cutaneous blood flow and metabolism, but 
it is very difficult to influence therapeutically vaso- 
spastic attacks or the pathologically high vasomotor 
tone by measures aiming at increasing the metabo- 
lism and thus forcing vasodilatation. One stimulus 
is often followed by opposite changes in the skin and 
muscle blood vessels. In addition, changes in the 
vasomotor tone of vessels in one area may indirectly 
affect the blood flow through another. Diathermy 
and other reflex methods of dilatation diminish the 
blood flow in the sympathectomized limb and conse- 
quently are contraindicated. Because of the occur- 
rence of Raynaud’s phenomena after sympathec- 
tomy for hypertension, extension of the operation to 
include D2 is recommended, in order to obtain sym- 
pathectomy of the upper extremity as well. In suit- 
able cases, after sympathectomy, there is an im- 
provement in the circulation of the limb in patients 
with arterial peripheral vascular disease. The im- 
provement in the muscle circulation occurs eventu- 
ally and the exercise tolerance improves, even 
though the predominant increase is in the circula- 
tion through the skin. 

The author’s investigations do not support the 
concept that hypers nsitivity to adrenalin is re- 
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ning, had to rest a few minutes, and was then unable 
to walk. He had to stay in bed in a sitting position 
for 2 weeks during which time the pain ceased, but a 
limp persisted for 114 months. Two years after the 
accident there was still early tiring and the boy 
could not run very fast. The pain in Scarpa’s tri- 
angle then recurred during a football game. 

Sixty-four similar cases have been described and 
on the basis of these the following main conclusions 
are reached: 

Males are more frequently affected because of the 
stronger muscle pull which prevails during the ages 
of 25 and so. Seventy per cent of the fractures were 
in the right extremity. The ossification center for 
the lesser trochanter appears between the eighth 
and eleventh years and the epiphyseal closure takes 
place between the sixteenth and twentieth. 

The passive and active pull of the psoas muscle 
displaces the fragment about 2.5 cm. upward and is 
caused by a sudden change from hip flexion to hip 
extension. The pain is sudden, severe, and localized 
medially from Scarpa’s triangle. Passive motions 
are painless, while active motions, especially hip 
flexion, are very painful. There is a positive Ludloff 
sign consisting of inability to lift the leg in the sitting 
position, while in the supine position this is possible 
with the leg supported because the tensor fasciae 
and the sartorius muscle can move the extremity 
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the blood contains substances intended for bone 
regeneration, derived from the products of its 
decomposition. 

The author reports 3 of his cases of nonconsoli- 
dated fracture after 2 to 3 months, in which he ad- 
ministered transfusions of blood from universal 
donors in the amount of 100 to 150 ml. at intervals 
of 7 to to days, and found that from two to at most 
four transfusions were sufficient to obtain consolida- 
tion. A few days after the beginning of treatment, 
its effect could already be noted on the mobility of 
the focus of fracture which gradually decreased. The 
external callus was small and by the time complete 
healing had occurred the site of fracture was hardly 
discernible. RicHarD Kemet, M.D. 


Avulsion of the Cartilage of the Humeral Condyle 
(Décalottement du condyle huméral type Hahn- 
Steinthal). FERNANDO DE Morars. Acta orthop. 
belg., 1940, 15: 349. 

The author reports the case of a 62 year old 
woman who after a fall on her right elbow was un- 
able to move the joint. The elbow was held in 130 
degrees of flexion and on x-ray examination showed 
an upward thrust of the external condyle with 90 
degrees rotation so that the trochlea was about the 
plane of the coronoid fossa. 

The free piece was removed through an incision 
over the lateral bicipital groove. Complete recovery 
of motion resulted. 

Reports of similar cases in the literature are men- 
tioned. The mechanism of the fracture is charac- 
terized by the impact of the coronoid process upon the 
external portion of the trochlea which involves the 
humeral condyle. Ernest H. Betrmann, M.D. 


Treatment of Separation of the Symphysis Pubis 
by the Watson-Jones Procedure (Tratamiento 
de la disyuncion pubiana por el procedimiento de 
Watson-Jones). CARLOS ALBERTO Roca, JUAN 
Icnacio Ymaz, and ANGEL F. Lazaronr. Rev. 
ortop. traumat., B. Air., 1949, 19: I0T. 


Four patients with separation of the symphysis 
pubis were treated by the Watson-Jones postural 
reduction under spinal anesthesia. This procedure 
is very effective if there is no vertical displacement; 
otherwise skeletal traction is the method of choice. 
With the exception of fractures of the pubic or 
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only 5 of the 25 patients was this disability bilateral. 

Certain points should be stressed in the operative 
and postoperative care. In the vast majority of 
patients, the operation is performed with a tourni- 
quet. In the presence of varicose veins, or where 
there is a history of phlebitis, it may be advisable to 
omit the tourniquet. Soft tissue should be separated 
from underlying bone by sharp dissection. A sub- 
periosteal removal of bone, such as Keller originally 
recommended in 1904, invites regeneration of the 
excised phalanx or exostosis. At least one-half of the 
phalanx should be excised to prevent the postopera- 
tive development of hallux rigidus. All chips of bone 
should be carefully removed from the wound and all 
cut bone edges should be smoothed. 

A rather long period of convalescence is required. 
The authors recommend that these patients remain 
in the hospital from 1s to 18 days, or that they be 
nonambulatory for a period of at least 14 days. The 
patient should be instructed to begin moving the 
toes 24 hours after operation. Wound healing is 
slow. The sutures should not be removed until the 
twelfth to the fourteenth postoperative day, and 
weight-bearing should not be permitted until the 
fifteenth postoperative day. The patients are un- 
able to tolerate a regular shoe for about 1 month. 
A shoe split on the medial side, along the margin of 
the sole, provides more room for the swollen, tender 
joint. Metatarsal bars, if properly placed and of 
sufficient height, are a benefit in lessening pain due 
to weight-bearing. Those patients with sedentary 
occupations were able to return to work between the 
third and fourth week. Patients who, by necessity, 
had to be on their feet for long periods of time, or 
whose jobs required considerable walking, were un- 
able to carry out their duties until 6 to 8 weeks had 
elapsed. Many patients who followed a normal post- 
operative course experienced discomfort for as long 
as 6 months after surgery, when they indulged in 
unlimited activity. 

Good or excellent results were obtained in 93 per 
cent of the 193 operations in this series. Only 5 of 
the 113 patients were dissatisfied, or had complete 
operative failures. 

The chief complication was delayed wound heal- 
ing, caused by early removal of sutures and by 
weight-bearing before the fourteenth day after op- 
eration. Rupotpn S. Reicu, M.D. 
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tion of the hip joint. On the other hand, a consider- 
able number of premature infants who showed defi- 
nite signs of prematurity failed to show evidence of 
any pathology of the hip joints. Several infants 
showed a number of malformations but failed to 
show unstable hip joints. The breech position as 
well as all the other abnormal intrauterine positions 
apparently takes no part in the genesis of congenital 
dislocation of the hip; it may, however, cause dis- 
location of a normal hip even within the uterus. 
Degenerative processes on the floor of the rudi- 
mentary cerebrum in certain central nervous system 
disturbances which cause an increase in the muscle 
tone and are usually associated with a weakness of 
the supportive connective tissue of the hip joints 
were observed. These findings were explained by an 
increased pressure of the femoral head against a 
weak and not fully developed hip joint. This in turn 
causes a disturbance of the normal ossification of the 
portions of the skeleton either by impairing the blood 
supply or by preventing proper and early ossification 
of the acetabulum. Occasionally similar disturbances 
were found in the femoral head as well as in the ace- 
tabulum. This would point to a related anatomical 
and pathological disturbance of both the acetabulum 
and femoral head. The delayed closure of the ischio- 
pubic synchondrosis is not an indication of dysplasia 
of the hip joint, but indicates a disturbed stimulus of 
growth. In cases in which the femoral head dislocates 
at an early age, an enlargement of its diameter 
occurs as well as a forward shifting of the ischium 
and of the pubic bone into the frontal plane. Similar 
findings were also observed in traumatic dislocations, 
and it can be concluded, therefore, that these find- 
ings are not characteristic of congenital dislocation 
or of dysplasia of the hip joint but that the portion of 
the pelvis of the affected side shows a secondary de- 
ficiency of development. 

The question whether or not early treatment of 
primary congenital hip dysplasia and congenital dis- 
location eliminates the pathological deformity forces 
and secondary damages to the anatomical structure 
of the hip joint cannot be answered without a long 
term follow-up of the successfully treated hip joints. 
There may be a definite congenital weakness of the 
cartilage and bone on the affected side which even- 
tually, in spite of the early treatment, may reappear 
at a later time. GeorcE I. Reiss, M.D. 


muscular administration of streptomycin is best 
employed as an adjunct to surgical treatment. Local 
administration of streptomycin and penicillin by a 
continuous method is recommended in selected cases 
of chronic osteomyelitis. 

Among the problems to be considered in the treat- 
ment with antibiotics are decreased vascularity in 
the region of the infection by reason of massive 
fibrosis and bone sclerosis, determination of adequate 
dosage and resistance of the organisms, and the 
presence of foreign bodies and sequestra. 

As suggested by Howes, the combination of peni- 
cillin and streptomycin includes a wider bacterial 
spectrum. Abraham and Chain discovered an 
enzyme penicillinase elaborated by gram-negative 
bacilli which destroys the penicillin. 

The authors have maintained a blood level at 10 
to 30 units and have found that 400 mgm. intramus- 
cularly every 4 hours has maintained an adequate 
streptomycin level in most instances. In employing 
streptomycin topically, 1,000,000 units of the drug 
were placed in 1,000 c.c. of isotonic sodium chloride 
solution. The wound was lined with gauze, a single 
small catheter was inserted, and a gauze pack then 
filled the wound. This pack was saturated with too 
c.c. of the concentrated solution of streptomycin. 
The drip was continuous for 12 hours daily. If 
drainage persisted the dosage was increased to 
2,000,000 or to 4,000,000 until a pronounced clinical 
effect on the wound was noted. If the cultures 
showed that penicillin was indicated, it was used in 
the manner described above, with 1,000,000 units 
in another bottle connected with the streptomycin 
tube by a Y attachment. 

Danie H. LEvinTHAL, M.D. 


Primary Tenorrhaphy of the Flexor Tendons in the 
Hand. Vinton E. Siter. J. Bone Surg., 1950, 32—-A: 
218. 


The purpose of this article is to stress the funda- 
mental principles of emergency, operative, post- 
operative, and follow-up treatment, and to report the 
results obtained in 84 patients with severed flexor 
tendons in the hand, treated at the Cincinnati 
General Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, from 1941 to 
1946 inclusive. 

Good emergency treatment consists in the control 
of hemorrhage, treatment of shock, avoidance of 
further contamination, and, when indicated, chemo- 
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in the peritendinous tissue and also the perimuscular 
areolar tissue produces characteristic crepitation on 
motion. The condition is usually of an occupational 
nature, and is caused by frequent, prolonged repe- 
tition of the same motion. It is particularly prone 
to develop in a person who is unaccustomed to a new 
type of work, or in an old worker who is out of 
training. The crepitus is more marked in the morn- 
ing and disappears after use of the limb. The con- 
dition may also follow trauma, infection, or a com- 
bination of both. Rest and physical therapy in- 
variably relieve the condition within a few days. 

Stenosing tenosynovitis occurs only in tendons 
possessing a synovial sheath, with the constriction 
located at the narrowest portion of that sheath. 
Frequently repeated action of the same muscles 
produces inflammatory changes, with subsequent 
fibrosis and hourglass constriction of the tendon 
sheath and of the tendon. Although in early cases 
(less than 4 weeks) immobilization for 3 or 4 weeks 
may occasionally relieve the symptoms, surgery is 
usually required in the older cases. The operation 
is comparatively simple and is usually performed 
with local anesthesia, the patient leaving the hos- 
pital immediately thereafter and returning to work 
2 or 3 weeks later. In a small number of the authors’ 
cases, the symptoms subsided spontaneously in a 
few months. 

All 3 of the cases reported in this article belong to 
the third group, tenosynovitis with effusion. Most 
commonly, chronic effusion in the synovial sheath 
is due to tuberculosis and is observed on the dorsum 
of the hand or foot, or in the palmar synovial sheaths 
of the wrist. The synovial sheath is distended with 
fluid and contains typical rice bodies. Nonspecific 
chronic tenosynovitis with effusion must be consid- 
ered a rarity, particularly at the ankle. In view of 
this apparent infrequency of nonspecific tenosyno- 
vitis at the ankle, the authors record the findings in 
3 patients, the only ones known to have been oper- 
ated upon for this condition at the Hospital for Joint 
Diseases, in New York. In 2 of the cases reported, 
the posterior tibial sheath was involved, and in 1 
case the flexor hallucis longus (in back of the ankle). 
Erosion of the tibia and talus was present in 1 case, 
probably secondary to inflammation of the posterior 
tibial sheath. This patient also had pain in various 
joints; and, about 4 years after the operation, bloody 
effusion developed in the knee on the same side. 
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frequency (30) between 1,000 and 2,000. Only 1s 
patients had values under 1,000, and only 4 of them 
showed no reaction at all. Values between 10,000 and 
20,000 were observed in 26 patients, and values 
above 20,000 in 8, the highest being 61,000 in a pa- 
tient with tuberculous infection. 

Study of the disease groups into which the patients 
can be subdivided shows that each of them substan- 
tially repeats the typical course given and that there 
is no picture that is characteristic of one or another 
pathologic form. Even in hernia, varices, and pro- 
lapse, which cannot change the normal organic re- 
activity, the values are similar to those recorded 
with a maximal frequency between 2,000 and 5,000 
cells. What is stated about the percentage values also 
applies to the total values found in the bullae. 

Similar observations were made with regard to the 
gravity of the cases in individual groups: exhausted, 
clinically hyporeactive, or anergic patients presented 
various cytometric responses, ranging from very 
high values to absence of reaction, just as in others 
who were not in serious clinical conditions. 

For practical reasons, the course of the postopera- 
tive cytometric curves has been divided into four 
types: type A, with increase within +50 per cent; 
type B, with decrease within +50 per cent; type C, 
with variations within +50 per cent, and type AB, 
with variations above +50 and below —5so, and 
eventual residual values within +50 per cent. 

In the 98 patients there was absolute prevalence of 
type A (51, or 52 per cent), followed in order of 
frequency by type B (slightly over 27 per cent), type 
AB (slightly over 13 per cent), and type C (slightly 
over 7 per cent). This formula undergoes no essential 
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responding morphological and psychic characteris- 
tics between both twin partners, the greater the 
probability that one is dealing with identical twins. 

Examination of the blood groups proved to be 
inconclusive, although the subgroups of the Rhesus 
factor revealed that the pseudo twin could not be the 
son of his present mother. The true twins exhibited 
significant similarities in various normal characteris- 
tics, such as facial features, iris color and pattern, 
hair color and form, the shape of the ears, finger 
prints, nail form, and capillary structure of the finger 
nail folds. Roentgenologically, there was a striking 
resemblance in the cranial configuration, and the 
hands showed a similar skeletal structure with 
identical absences of radial carpal bones. Electro- 
cardiographic and encephalographic wave patterns 
were another example of the strong resemblance 
between the true twins, as were audiograms and the 
shape of the tympanic membranes. Moreover, the 
real brothers manifested the same form and arrange- 
ment of dentition and presented, as well, a rare 
dental anomaly, namely, a congenital absence of the 
two median inferior incisor teeth. The pseudo twin’s 
teeth, in contrast, were different in form and without 
anomalies. The true twins exhibited the same type of 
red-green blindness and possessed the same type of 
psychomotor factors as well as mental ability and 
general behavior. 

The most striking proof, from the biological point 
of view, and one which can be considered as an 
““experimentum crucis,” was obtained by reciprocal 
grafting of small segments of full-thickness skin. 
Whereas the exchanged grafts between the true 
twins healed by primary intention and were still 
present after 10 months, the grafts between the 
pseudo twins demonstrated necrosis and secondary 
reaction, with nothing remaining but atrophic 
cicatrix. 

Clinical as well as laboratory work has sufficiently 
demonstrated that ordinary homotransplants of skin 
cannot succeed, a phenomenon demonstrated. by 
Lexer in 1911. Reports to the contrary must be 
regarded with skepticism except when the donor of 
full-thickness skin grafts is an identical twin of the 
recipient; hence this test was employed by these 
authors to aid in resolving the problem. 

Davin H. Lynn, M.D. 
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or the bony metastasis. In 1 of 3 cases reported an 
appreciable uptake of radioactive iodine was ob- 
served. In another series 1 thyroidectomized patient 
subjected to tracer studies with radioactive iodine 
revealed an absence of function of the thyroid tissue, 
and that the source of hyperthyroidism was in the 
metastatic tumors. Several investigators interested 
in using radioactive iodine in the therapy of cancer 
of the thyroid have undertaken studies concerning 
the natural avidity of various thyroid cancers for 
radioactive iodines and the means of increasing the 
capacity of such tumors to concentrate radioactive 
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seems to have distributed itself throughout the 
body’s iodide and this state of equilibrium is main- 
tained for as long as detectable quantities of radio- 
iodine remain in the body. The ion is lost from the 
body almost exclusively through the urine. The de- 
cline in the thyroid radioiodide parallels closely the 
decline in blood radioiodine concentration. In the 
diagnosis of hyperthyroidism, tracer studies of the 
thyroid iodide content have proved to be more re- 
liable than measurements of the total iodine uptake. 
FRANK L. Hussey, M.D. 


The Use of Radioactive Iodine in Studying the 
Pathologic Physiology of Thyroid Disease. Rvu- 
LON W. Rawson. J. Clin. Invest., 1949, 28: 1330. 


The author reviews the literature on contributions 
made to our knowledge of human thyroid disease by 
studies with radioactive iodine. The human thyroid 
has an avidity for iodine. Early studies reaffirmed 
this concept. An orally administered dose of labeled 
iodine was absorbed rapidly and could be detected 
in the thyroid within 20 minutes. In normal subjects 
from 74 to 89 per cent of the dose was excreted dur- 
ing a 5 day period with the major portion appearing 
during the first 24 hours. Thyrotoxic patients pre- 
viously treated with iodine excreted about the same 
amount of iodine as did normal individuals. 

A number of investigators have used the isotopic 
technique in studying the role of iodine in normal and 
abnormal thyroid physiology. Some studies have 
provided base lines which have been useful in eval- 
uating the effect on the thyroid of various thyroid- 
stimulating or thyroid-inhibiting agents. They have 
also provided standards for certain studies which 
may throw light on such questions as to the genesis 
of nontoxic goiters in the presence of an adequate 
intake of iodine, the mode of action of iodides in 
Graves disease, and as to the mechanism of action 
of the thyroid hormone. 

Radioactive iodine has been a most valuable tool 
in evaluating the function of certain tumors of the 
thyroid. The benign tumors of the thyroid have been 
studied extensively. In general, it can be said that 
the benign tumors have an avidity for radioactive 
iodine which can be correlated with the degree of 
histologic differentiation. The solid cellular tumors, 
trabecular and tubular adenomas, which show no dif- 
ferentiation, have been found to manifest practically 


venture mvto a potentially dangerous region without 
first surveying it with the proper kind of measuring 
instrument known by actual test to be in good work- 
ing order. There are many pitfalls in connection 
with radiation barriers. In making a survey for 
scattered radiation in the case of a source not com- 
pletely surrounded by lead, it should be remembered 
that the dosage rate may be highest in regions lo- 
cated at a considerable distance from the source. In 
the case of materials emitting high energy beta rays 
(P*), scattered radiations must also be taken into 
account. Marked scattering of beta rays occurs in 
air, so the presence of solid bodies in the neighbor- 
hood of the source is not necessary to scatter beta 
rays into a region that might be assumed to be well 
protected. For example, the beam of beta rays 
emerging through the mouth of an uncapped bottle 
containing P® solution is scattered far beyond its 
geometric confines. It is generally assumed that iso- 
topes emitting gamma rays are more dangerous to 
handle than pure beta emitters (from the point of 
view of external irradiation). Gamma rays are much 
more penetrating than beta rays. Leucemia is one 
of the hazards of gamma radiation. Dosage rates 
for both sources are very high for short distances. 
The comparison is made in this article with sources 
such as are commonly used in radiological practice. 
The most energetic beta rays of P* are completely 
absorbed in 8 mm. of tissue, and 2 mm. of tissue re- 
duce the dosage rate of a thick P*® source in contact 
with the skin to about 10 per cent. The new values, 
of interest in the present connection, as recom- 
mended by the National Committee on Radiation 
Protection are: (1) for whole body exposure to x-ray 
or gamma rays up to 3 million volts, 0.3 roentgens 
per week measured in air, and (2) for local exposure 
essentially limited to the hands only, 1.5 roentgens 
per week or 1.5 roentgens per week in cases of beta 
rays, in both cases measured at the basal layer of 
the epidermis, which in general may be assumed to 
be at a depth of 7 mg./cm.? below the surface of 
the skin. FRANK L. Hussey, M.D. 


Radiodermatitis and Necrosis. THomas D. CRONIN 
and RaymMonp O. BRAUER. Surgery, 1949, 26: 665. 


The oft-repeated warnings against prolonged 
fluoroscopy and multiple treatment exposures to one 
area over a long period of time are again repeated. 
The pathologic results of excessive irradiation on 
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occurred during the first month. Of the mice re- 
ceiving 5 uc/gm. and surviving 200 days, 35 per cent 
without bone tumors, died before 250 days passed, 
and an additional 14 per cent with bone tumors; of 
the controls, 5 per cent of the 200 days survivors 
died in the same period. Tumors in or near bone 
were of several types; osteogenic sarcomas predom- 
inated, but other malignant tumors of mesenchymal 
and endothelial origin were observed, and for sta- 
tistical purposes have been included with those of 
osteoid origin. Multiple primary tumors occurred 
with an entirely random frequency, their incidence 
conforming well to the Poisson distribution. Thus, 
multiple tumors are more frequently seen as the 
dosage increases. A very striking feature of treat- 
ment with higher dosages is the sharpness of the 
latent period, at the end of which tumors appear 
rapidly. 

In attempting to understand quantitatively the 
process of carcinogenesis, the data have been plotted 
ina variety of ways. The preliminary results suggest 
that (1) in rats and mice, the tumor incidence fol- 
lowing radium administration gives a ratio of effec- 
tiveness of radium to strontium® of about to to 1 on 
a millicurie basis, and (2) that the response to bone- 
seeking radioelements as regards latent period and 
tumor incidence per animal is comparable be- 
tween rats, mice, and rabbits, and is certainly no 
greater in dogs. 

Bone tumor induction by strontium®® has been 
studied extensively in mice. The data are consistent 
with the view that each given quantity of radiation 
to bone confers a given probability of bone tumor 
formation which may occur at any time after a 
“latent period.”’ The latent period increases grad- 
ually with the dosage. It is not known at present 
whether a threshold exists for such effects. 

Frank L. Hussrty, M.D. 


Personnel Protection in the Use of Radioactive Iso- 
topes. G. Farria. J. Clin. Invest., 1949, 28: 1281. 


Artificially produced radioactive isotopes are dis- 
tributed by the Atomic Energy Commission accord- 
ing to strict rules on account of the dangers inherent 
in handling of such material. Every worker must be 
made to realize that radiation injury may not be- 
come apparent or serious for many years. Each 
worker should accept the permissible limits of ex- 


